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Linden Trees. Midsummer is the time when the fragrant flowers of 
Linden-trees open and scent the air with their fragrance. Tilia, the 
name of the Linden, is one of the widely and generally distributed gen- 
era of the trees of the northern hemisphere; it is absent, however, 
from western North America, and no Linden has yet been found in 
the forests which cover the Himalayas. Eastern North America with 
fifteen species is richer in Lindens than all the rest of the world, and 
in eastern North America Lindens are found from New Brunswick 
westward to Lake Winnipeg and southward to northern Florida and 
northeastern Mexico. To the two species which grow in Canada an- 
other is added in New York and Pennsylvania; southward in the forests 
which cover the high slopes of the Appalachian Mountains and in those 
of the coast region of the Carolinas and Georgia the number increases. 
Lindens are common in all the Gulf states, and abound in eastern and 
southern Texas where five species and several varieties occur and where 
Lindens grow by the scanty streams, and under the bluffs of the Ed- 
wards Plateau, a region in which Lindens would hardly be expected to 
flourish. 

The ability of the southern species to grow in New England has still 
to be demonstrated in the Arboretum, and only three northern and one 
southern Appalachian species are established here. These are Tilia gla- 
bra, more often called Tilia americana, T. neglecta, T. heterophylla 
var. Michauxii, and T. monticola. Tilia glabra is a splendid great tree 
in the torests of the north where it was once abundant, with individ- 
uals more than a hundred feet high with trunks from three to four 
feet in diameter. Such trees are no longer common, for the wood of 
the northern Linden, usually known in commerce as white wood, has 
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been in popular use for many years and a large part of the trees of 
merchantable size have been cut. This Linden has been a good deal 
planted as a shade tree in New England, but the leaves are too often 
disfigured, especially in dry summers, by the attacks of the red spider. 
Tilia neglecta, which finds its northern station in the valley of the St. 
Lawrence River in the neighborhood of Montreal and is not rare in the 
northern states and along the Appalachian Mountains to North Caro- 
lina, is easily distinguished from Tilia glabra by the short persistent 
gray down on the lower surface of the leaves, the lower surface of 
the leaves of T. glabra being green and lustrous and destitute of hairs 
with the exception of those forming the large tufts in the axils of the 
principal veins. Although for many years confounded with 7. glabra, 
T. neglecta does not appear to have been often planted as a shade tree 
in this country. In the Arboretum it is growing rapidly and now gives 
every promise of success. The other northern Linden, T. heterophylla 
var. Michauxii, is one of several species with leaves covered below 
by a permanent coat of white tomentum. This is a common tree from 
Pennsylvania and western New York to southern Indiana and Illinois, 
Missouri and southward along the Appalachian Mountains to North Car- 
olina and northeastern Mississippi. This handsome tree is growing well 
in the Arboretum and is well worth a place in collections of ornamental 
trees. It grows less rapidly, however, and is not as handsome as the 
other hardy American Linden, T. monticola, a tree with leaves often 
seven or eight inches long and, like the last, covered below with white 
tomentum. The flowers, too, are larger than those of other Lindens. 
The leaves, hanging on long slender stems and swayed by the slightest 
breeze as they turn their snow-white lower surface to the eye, make 
in contrast with the dark Hemlocks among which this Linden often 
grows one of the beautiful features of the splendid forests which still 
cover the slopes of the southern mountains. 

The studies of Linden-trees at the Arboretum have shown that the 
European species grow more rapidly and give every promise of being 
better trees in this climate than the American cr Asiatic species. This 
is unusual, for of other European trees only the Beech and the white 
Willow grow better here than their American relatives, and except Lin- 
dens all eastern Asiatic trees are more at home in eastern North Amer- 
ica than the trees of Europe. The five European species, Tilia platy- 
phyllos, T. cordata, T. vulgaris, T. tomentosa and T. petiolaris, and 
several varieties of the first, are growing here in a satisfactory man- 
ner. The first of these trees is easily distinguished by the hairs which 
cover the lower surface of the yellow-green leaves and the young 
branches. This tree is the first of the European species to flower. It 
has long been cultivated in the eastern states; indeed it appears to be 
the common European Linden sold by American nurserymen, although 
as an ornamental tree it is the less desirable of the European Lindens. 
Tilia cordata, distinguished by its small cordate leaves pale and glau- 
cous on the lower surface, is the last of the Lindens to flower. It is 
a beautiful tree which also in Europe grows to a large size; it is not 
very often seen in this country. A better tree here than either T. 
platyphyllos or T. cordata, T. vulgaris is now generally believed to be 
a natural hybrid of these species. The leaves are dull green on the 
upper surface, paler on the lower surface, and without hairs with the 
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exception of those in the tufts in the axils of the veins below. This tree, 
which is not rare in the northern and middle states, is one of the best 
trees to shade the streets of northern cities. The largest and handsom- 
est Linden-trees in the neighborhood of Boston are of this hybrid. 

The two Lindens of eastern Europe, T. tomentosa and T. petiolaris, 
are distinct and handsome trees with leaves silvery white on the lower 
surface, and can be easily and successfully grown in southern New 
England. 7. tomentosa, which is comimon in the forests of Hungary, 
in this country forms a broad, compact, round-topped head with erect 
branches and large leaves erect on short stalks. T. petiolaris is a 
more beautiful tree with pendulous branches which form a narrow head 
and leaves drooping on long slender stems. It has proved to be one of 
the handsomest exotic trees which can be planted in the eastern states. 
It is occasionally seen in the neighborhood of Boston, but it is more 
common southward, especially in Newport, Rhode Island, where there 
are a number of noble specimens. 

It is too soon to speak with much knowledge of the value of the Asi- 
atic species as ornamental trees in this climate. Most of them have been 
introduced in recent years, and the oldest Asiatic Linden now in the Ar- 
boretum, Tilia japonica, was raised here from seed only planted in 1893. 
A comparatively large tree in Japan, the Arboretum species are now from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high, and are attractive trees with gracefully 
drooping branches and open habit. The leaves unfold earlier in the spring 
than those of any other Linden in the collection, and are small, cordate 
at base and pale on the lower surface, like those of the small-leaved 
European Linden (T. cordata) to which the Japanese tree bears some 
resemblance. The Arboretum trees have now flowered every season 
for several years, and’the flowers are large, bright yellow, and like 
those of other Lindens, very fragrant. For its flowers, which appear 
when few trees bloom in this climate and are beautiful and conspicu- 
ous, this Linden should be better known. An earlier Asiatic Linden to 
reach the Arboretum, where it was first raised in 1883, was the north 
China T. mongolica. This was a small tree, at least in this country, 
with small, nearly triangular, lustrous leaves. When only a few years 
old it began to flower and produce fertile seeds. It proved, however, 
to be short-lived here and soon disappeared, to be replaced by what are 
still young plants of a later generation or of different introduction. All 
the other Asiatic species are or have been in the collection at different 
times. They are all hardy enough, but at best grow slowly, and ap- 
pear to lack vigor of constitution. Of the species lately introduced T. 
Oliveri now appears the most promising. 


Hybrid Lindens. As in many other genera of plants, the union of 
two species has produced Lindens superior to the parents. As has 
already been stated, Tilia vulgaris, which is believed to be a natural 
hybrid, is a better tree, at least in this country, than either of the par- 
ents. The Crimean Tilia ewchora, with dark green, lustrous leaves, is 
believed to be a natural hybrid between T. caucasica and T. cordata. 
This handsome tree is hardy in the Arboretum but does not grow as 
well here as in western Europe where it is often recommended as a 
street tree. One of the handsomest Linden-trees in the Arboretum 
collection, T. spectabilis, is believed to be a hybrid of T. glabra and 
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T. petiolaris. It is a fast growing tree with leaves as large or larger 
than those of its American parent but silvery white on the lower sur- 
face like those of T. petiolaris. What is believed to be a variety of 
this hybrid(var. Moltkei) originated many years ago at the Spaeth Nur- 
sery near Berlin. It isa tree of denser habit and greener leaves than 
T. spectabilis, and in the Arboretum it is a handsomer and faster-grow- 
ing tree than the native species. 


_ Heather. Of the true Heaths only the red and white-flowered forms 
of Erica carnea are perfectly hardy here. This is a native of the 
mountains of central Europe, and an evergreen plant only a few inches 
high which spreads gradually into a broad mat. It is one of the first 
plants to flower in the Arboretum, and this year was in full bloom on 
the 15th of March. This is one of the best small evergreen shrubs for 
a sunny Massachusetts rockery. Lrica tetralix and E. vagans, two 
handsome European species, have sometimes lived for two or three years 
at atime in the Arboretum, but have not proved very hardy in any of 
the positions where they have been planted. The Arboretum two years 
ago established in its propagating department at the corner of Centre 
and Prince Streets a collection of dwarf shrubs planted in frames and 
protected from the heat of the summer sun by lath shades raised high 
enough to permit a person to walk under them and to insure a free cir- 
culation of air. In these frames it has been found possible to grow 
successfully a number of shrubs which require partial shade and daily 
summer watering, and are too small and often too delicate to be prop- 
erly protected in the open ground in a public garden of the size and 
character of the Arboretum. In this collection are now established such 
difficult plants as Salix herbacea and S. uva-ursi, Linnaea borealis, 
Epigaea repens, Cassiope hypnoides, Loiseleurta procumbens, Kalmia 
microphylla, Rhododendron indicum, Vaccinium praestans, and some 
three hundred other interesting dwarf shrubs which have never before 
been successfully cultivated in the Arboretum. In this collection it is 
now believed possible to maintain Erica tetralix, E. vagaris and pos- 
sibly other dwarf species, and here will probably grow the so-called 
Irish Heath (Daboecia) which has not yet proved hardy here. The 
Heather (Calluna) is fortunately hardy in nearly all its forms, and an 
important plant for the New England summer garden or to naturalize 
in open New England woods. Thereis a good collection of these varieties 
of Calluna in the Shrub Collection. The first of them to flower this 
year (var. rubra) with gray leaves and crimson flowers is already in 
full bloom. The flowers of some of the white-flowered forms, of which 
there are several, are beginning to open, and now for several weeks 
the Calluna-collection will be an interesting feature of the Shrub-Col- 
lection. These plants in their compact habit and abundant bloom show 
the advantage of a severe pruning of the old wood in early spring be- 
fore the plants start to grow. Unless this is done they become thin 
and bare, and are often short-lived. Calluna should be planted in not 
too rich, thoroughly drained soil and in full exposure to the sun. 


The next of these Bulletins will appear during the month of August. 


